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PSYCHOLOGY AND THE EGO. 



' I ^HE first decisive step in the analysis of the complex web of 
-*- phenomena is the polarisation of the data of experience into 
their objective and subjective aspects. The early stages of this 
process, or rather the preparatory steps which lead up to it, are 
probably subconscious, and accompany the differentiation of the 
sensory data, with their concomitant sense of outness, from the 
pleasures and pains, the consciousness of activity and central con- 
trol, which are suffused with a pervading feeling of inness. Thus 
external things and events come to be marked off more and more 
clearly from internal feelings, passions, and voluntary efforts. The 
polarisation of experience, thus initiated, proceeds apace, until, in 
the subtle analysis of thought, the objective is clearly distinguished 
from the subjective, and the ego is differentiated from the non-ego. 
And the consequences, for subsequent thought, of these initial 
steps are momentous. At first the correlative reality and validity 
of the two aspects thus distinguished are taken for granted with 
nai've and unquestioning confidence. Then the two aspects are 
endowed with independence, and a distinction, founded on practi- 
cal experience, affords the basis for a metaphysical theory, tran- 
scending experience, postulating the separate and independent ex- 
istence of mind and matter. This, whether recognised as such or 
not, is a metaphysical theory, since it deals not with any observed 
or observable sequences of phenomena, in terms of scientific causa- 
tion, but with the question of origin in terms of epistemology. The 
interaction of mind and matter is held to be the fons et origo of 
human experience, — the raison d'etre of all the manifold complexity 
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of phenomena. For while science devotes its attention to the mode 
of sequence, metaphysics endeavors to explain the manner of 
origin. 

But this metaphysical theory involves a balance of reality 
which is seemingly hard to preserve. The basal and ineradicable 
reality of experience is securely centered in experience itself, prior 
to any analysis ; and it would at once be recognised as absurd to 
postulate superior reality for either of the two aspects which are 
distinguished in analysis, were not such an assumption supported 
by the metaphysical belief in the independence of matter and mind. 
For those, however, who have been led to accept this indepen- 
dence, the question ere long arises, whether it be not possible to 
simplify the problem ; whether this perplexing dualism cannot be 
got rid of by showing that the one is somehow the product of the 
other; whether a unitary conception of the universe cannot be 
reached by assuming either that mind has been in some way evolved 
from matter, or that matter is merely a convenient fiction of the 
mind. 

Which of these two courses is taken depends on a certain lop- 
sidedness of tendency and training. The plain man of the world 
troubles his head little about any such abstruse and unpractical 
questions. To a week-day dualism of affairs he perhaps adds a 
Sunday-dualism of a somewhat different complexion. It is the 
man of science and the specialist for whom these questions loom 
up beyond the particular problems which occupy most of his atten- 
tion. And the answers he formulates incline this way or that in 
accordance with the bias of his special training. 

Let us suppose that he is a physicist. Then, as such, all his 
thoughts move in an ideal and abstract world of matter and motion. 
He seeks to interpret the universe from a very important but also a 
highly specialised point of view. He deals, not with the world of 
phenomena as they are presented, outside his laboratory, in the 
richness of undissected experience, but with an abstract scheme, 
elaborated for special ends; with a skeleton universe articulated 
with consummate skill ; with the ideal construction of a scientific 
specialist, invaluable in itself and nowise contradicting experience, 
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but by no means co-extensive with that experience. Living his life 
of thought in this abstract world, the physicist, as such, not un- 
naturally comes to regard the matter and motion, which play the 
leading roles on the stage of his ideal scheme, as possessed of par- 
amount reality. 

Or let us suppose that he is a naturalist devoting his energies 
to the study of geology and biology. He too frames an ideal 
scheme. The world, as reconstructed in his thought, is indeed less 
abstract than that of the physicist ; but many of the elements which 
enter into the field of practical experience are necessarily excluded, 
since they have no direct bearing on his special studies. The 
aesthetic nuances of art, the moral values of history, these are by 
no means denied; but they do not enter into his scheme of thought 
as a specialist in scientific interpretation. He too not unnaturally 
magnifies his office. The objective world affords the realities 
among which his thought moves onward day by day to fresh con- 
clusions, and for him they become paramount. He joins hands 
with the physicist whose interpretations, though on a more abstract 
plane, he recognises as consonant with his own. His metaphysics 
takes its color and tone from the environment of his scientific con- 
clusions ; the objective world, he affirms, was in existence long 
ages before even the germs of thought were evolved, consciousness, 
the late comer, being merely the mirror in which objective events 
are more or less faithfully reflected. 

Or let us suppose, again, that he is a psychologist. His 
thought is daily occupied with sensations and perceptions leading 
up to cognition more or less suffused with emotional tone. The 
consciousness which he daily endeavors to interpret is and must be 
for him, as psychologist, the basal and final reality. The objective 
world, — what is it but a projected and externalised product of con- 
sciousness? Of what threads are the warp and woof of phenomena 
woven, save from more or less sublimated sensory data, and from 
the relationships we perceive among them? The one existence, 
the reality of which you cannot for one moment doubt, is that of 
the mind within which the universe takes shape and rational co- 
herency. The real existence of matter and motion may be doubted, 
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and indeed has again and again been doubted; but to question the 
reality of consciousness, of the mind which alone can affirm or 
doubt, can accept or question, is nothing less than intellectual sui- 
cide. On this fundamental verity we are forced, he contends, in 
the last resort to take our stand. Whatever else may be doubtful, 
the existence of the mind, without which you cannot even doubt, 
is certain. Thus the idealist, pushing the concepts begotten of his 
special line of thought to their utmost limit, contends that the ob- 
jective world is at best developed in our minds from such stuff as 
dreams are made of. 

Once more let us suppose that he is an historian, vividly im- 
pressed with the ethical significance of the noble or petty deeds 
which it is his business to record and endeavor to assess at their 
true value. The controversies between materialists and idealists 
are for him but as the distant din of factory wheels or the clatter of 
horse-hoofs and vehicles on the ill-laid pavement. Manufacture 
and traffic on the one hand, metaphysical abstrusities on the other, 
are but the disturbing accessories in a world the real value of which 
is to be found in the interplay of human wills and the teleological 
development of human purpose. The teachings of history pro- 
claim, he asserts, that, when life is stripped of its superficiality and 
vulgarity, the one outstanding reality is character. And when the 
drama of this fleeting life shall be reviewed in its true significance, 
merely material things and events will be seen to be but stage prop- 
erties, — simply tools placed for awhile in the hands of responsible 
beings. Not in them is the true reality centred, but in will, in pur- 
pose, in character. 

Now each is right within the limits of his ideal construction ; 
each is wrong when he attempts to force his conclusions in regions 
within which they lose their validity. The physicist is right within 
the abstract scheme of a highly specialised system of matter and 
motion ; the naturalist and psychologist are right, each within his 
proper sphere ; the ethical historian is right within the realm of 
human purpose and endeavor. But all alike are liable to fall into 
the grave error of supposing that an ideal construction, of the 
utmost value for the purposes of specific interpretation, affords an 
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adequate solution of multifarious problems of the world at large. 
It is the business of the philosophic judge, not to espouse the cause 
of this or that claimant to a reality which transcends all other, but 
rather to harmonise the claims in the interests of philosophic jus- 
tice. The ideal construction of philosophy should combine and 
unify the divergent results begotten of abstract analysis, and should 
aim at a consistent and comprehensive synthesis in which the fa- 
miliar occurrences of daily life, the conclusions of science, phys- 
ical, natural, and psychological, the teachings of art and of history, 
the aspirations of religious enthusiasm, should each in due degree 
contribute appropriate material. 

And as steps to this desired end we must recognise both the 
full value of the results reached in each department of knowledge, 
and the limitations inevitable in a partial survey of a portion of the 
wide field of experience, — a survey conducted from a special point 
of view and for a particular and specific purpose. We must not 
indeed attempt to make our psychology a merely material system, 
nor endeavor to interpret the laws of physics in terms of sensation 
and perception. Nothing but confusion results from importing 
into one ideal construction the concepts belonging to another. It 
is not by any such superposition of one scheme of thought on a 
different scheme that an harmonious blending of results can be 
reached. It is rather by piecing the puzzle together and making 
the limiting boundaries fit that we must aim at constructing some 
sort of schematic map or philosophical picture of the universe. 

Bearing these conclusions in mind, let us now turn to a con- 
sideration of some of the teachings of psychology. 

If, as we have had occasion to see, it be necessary in physical 
interpretation to distinguish carefully between the laws of antece- 
dence and sequence formulated by science, and metaphysical postu- 
lates concerning the originating cause, still more essential is it to 
draw an analogous distinction in the study of psychology. For in 
mental science there is even a stronger tendency than in physical 
science to confuse the issues of different lines of thought. This 
should as far as possible be avoided alike in the interests of science 
and of metaphysics. For science can never be sure of its ground 
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till every metaphysical assumption be either banished or made to 
stand openly confessed as such. 

Starting then, in our brief consideration of psychology, from 
the basis of experience, attention may first be drawn to the fact 
that much stress is often laid on its wholly individual nature. With 
no experience has any man first-hand and direct acquaintance save 
his own. Of no other experience than his own can he have any- 
thing but hearsay, inferential, or circumstantial evidence. This is 
sometimes spoken of as the fundamental isolation of the individual 
mind. The fact is beyond question. But in the practical relations 
of every-day life it gives rise to little difficulty. The indirect and 
circumstantial evidence we have, carries with it the assured con- 
viction that our neighbors of normal sensory endowment has visual, 
tactual, and auditory experience in all essential respects similar to 
our own. Your objective world and mine are to all intents and 
purposes ths same; and we can interpret it, by abstraction, in 
terms of the same ideal constructions. It is only when emotions 
and motives are concerned that we are sometimes forced to realise 
the absence of any direct evidence of what is passing in our com- 
panion's mind, nay even in that of our most intimate friend. Then 
we feel that it is only by the indirect method of putting ourselves 
in his place that we can infer what his feelings and motives may 
be. Hence when analysis distinguishes the objective and subjec- 
tive aspects of experience, the fundamental isolation, above spoken 
of, clings more tenaciously to the latter, where alone serious diffi- 
culties have arisen. The objective world, we say, is common to 
you and to me. It is only in our inner subjective experience that 
the fundamental isolation holds good. But while this is true enough 
for practical purposes, it will not stand the test of criticism. The 
fundamental isolation holds good, if it hold good at all, of experi- 
ence in its totality. It may indeed be more fully realised in daily 
life from one point of view than from the other. But, critically ex- 
amined, it is obviously absurd to suppose that while the subjective 
aspect of experience is all my own, the objective aspect can be 
shared by any one else, closely as it may be found to accord with 
that of another person. 
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If this be so, then — apart from any superimposed metaphys- 
ical theory — psychology, the science which deals with experience 
from the predominantly subjective point of view, stands on pre- 
cisely the same footing as the physical and natural sciences which 
deal primarily with the objective aspect of the same experience. 
And yet we find so careful and gifted a thinker as Prof. Hugo 
Miinsterberg contending, or seeming to contend, that the univer- 
sality and quasi-independence of physical phenomena, must be 
contrasted with the individuality and quasi-isolation of conscious- 
ness. The objective world is common to us all, and the ideal con- 
structions of physics are of universal validity. But when regarded 
from the subjective aspect, experience is mine or yours or another's 
— nay, even if all inferential conclusions be excluded, mine alone. 
For of yours or any one else's I can only have hearsay or circum- 
stantial evidence. By parity of reasoning, however, the objective 
world is, if inference be placed out of court and circumstantial evi- 
dence eliminated, mine alone. What direct knowledge have I of 
how the world presents itself to my neighbor? The fact is that the 
most insidious form of metaphysics is the crude metaphysics of 
common sense. Not content with the practical reality of the objec- 
tive aspect, abundantly vouched for by daily experience, the meta- 
physics of common sense must needs assume the independent ex- 
istence of the world we all externalise, although this independence 
is nowise attested by, and indeed transcends, experience. Thus 
only can we account for the strange belief that in one aspect of our 
experience there is more of isolation than in the other ; and that 
psychology suffers from an inevitable defect of which there is no 
trace in physics and natural history. It is a metaphysical legacy 
to which we are unconscious heirs. 

Having now freed the subject-matter of psychology from this 
incubus, or at least placed it upon the same logical footing as that 
of chemistry or biology, there seems no reason why we should not 
accept inferential conclusions concerning our neighbor's experience 
as freely and with as much confidence in psychology as in physics. 
We may here safely follow the lead of common sense, which is 
generally a trustworthy guide in matters with which it has adequate 
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practical acquaintance. Our course is thus free to adopt the nor- 
mal procedure of science and to endeavor to formulate an ideal 
construction of general and not merely individual validity. Intro- 
spection must indeed largely take the place occupied by observa- 
tion in the natural sciences, being in truth but a particular kind of 
observation ; but just as in them we check each other's observa- 
tions and compare notes as to the results, so in psychology we 
check, in every possible way, each other's introspections, and thus 
to some extent eliminate the effects of individual idiosyncrasy. Nay 
more, in so far as our conclusions are of scientific value, we do this 
completely; for science involves generalisation, and we cannot 
base valid inductions on the merely individual case. 

The next point to notice is that we must not ignore, when we 
turn to the subjective aspect of experience, all the conclusions 
which have been reached, with much skill and pains, by those 
whose special business it is to deal with the objective aspect. That 
in large degree is the fallacy of the idealist, at any rate when he 
sublimates the universe into solipsism, — the doctrine that the sum 
total of existence is my own states of consciousness, all else, you 
my friend included, being merely the phantasmagoria of my wak- 
ing dream. Logical as .his is from a narrow and partial stand- 
point, it is inadmissible on the canons of a wider and more com- 
prehensive logic. It may serve its purpose as a psychological 
fancy, having the self-consistent coherence of a poem or a work of 
art, but it obviously cannot be made to square with any other ideal 
construction. In any case psychology as a science has advanced 
on very different assumptions ; it accepts the objective world as a 
valid construction founded on the teachings of experience, and en- 
deavors to correlate objective conclusions with those reached in its 
own proper sphere of inquiry. It works hand in hand with phys- 
ics, biology, and physiology, cheerfully admitting that the aspect 
of experience with which they deal has a reality coordinate with 
that of the subjective aspect which constitutes its special province. 

Remember that we are here and now dealing with the teach- 
ings of experience quite apart from any theory of the manner of 
origin. Our object for the present is to exclude all metaphysical 
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implications. The externality of physical phenomena, however we 
may account for it, is given as such in experience ; the sequence of 
events in time is based on an equally secure foundation. Space 
and time are abstract conceptions derived from the very conditions 
of our experience. And no science, physical, natural, or psycho- 
logical, can advance a step towards an adequate interpretation of 
the phenomena with which they deal, if the conditions under which 
they enter into the scheme of experience are ignored. Psychology 
as a science, then, in endeavoring to interpret the subjective aspect 
of experience, must freely accept all that its sister sciences can 
teach with regard to the correlative objective aspect. 

And as in other branches of science, so too in psychology, we 
must proceed by the methods of analysis, happy indeed if we es- 
cape the analyst's fallacy, and steadily refuse to endow with sepa- 
rate and independent existence the elements which for conveni- 
ence, and the purposes of study, we distinguish in our thought. 
In such an analysis we soon recognise certain elements in our states 
of consciousness, which we term presentative, and distinguish from 
certain other elements which we term re-presentative. In common 
parlance we say that through the former we experience things and 
events, while through the latter we remember or recall occurrences 
which happened in the past. In this form the analysis is crude. 
Elementary text-books of psychology sometimes put the matter 
thus : presentative elements in consciousness are due to the direct 
and immediate stimulation of the terminal fibres or the end-organs 
of sensory nerves, by which certain sensory centres in the brain 
are called into activity ; representative elements, on the other 
hand, are due to the revival of activity in certain centres by means 
other than the direct stimulation of the appropriate sensory fibres. 

Accepting this distinction as valid for the sensory elements in 
consciousness, we must pause for a moment to consider how far 
the above form, in which it is often stated by psychologists, is satis- 
factory from the point of view we have here adopted. From this 
point of view it is obviously open to serious criticism. For if the 
objective and subjective aspects result from the polarisation of our 
experience, it cannot be satisfactory to say that certain elements 
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in the one are due to, or are caused by, certain occurrences in the 
other. This mode of expression is, indeed, another legacy of the 
crude metaphysics of common sense, according to which the objec- 
tive world has separate and independent existence. The more 
satisfactory mode of expression is that the presentative elements in 
subjective experience are directly correlated with certain observed 
or inferred sequences in objective experience. In fact the whole 
interpretation of psychological phenomena is one of correlation ; 
and a stage in the interpretation is reached when the conception of 
causation, as understood by science, becomes inapplicable. 

The twittering song of a swallow falls on my ears as I write, 
and these presentative elements at once suggest representative ele- 
ments, as I picture him perched on the corner of the house-roof 
near the nest beneath the eaves. For though he is invisible from 
where 1 now sit, I have again and again seen him perching there, 
so that this sound under these circumstances has become associated 
with the sight of him in that position. Now the ideal constructions 
of physics and physiology enable me to trace a sequence of objec- 
tive events terminating, as I am taught, in molecular changes 
within certain areas of the brain-cortex. But there, so far as the 
matter in hand is concerned, the sequence ends. It is true that I 
believe that presentative states of consciousness are the concomi- 
tants of these cortical thrills, and that I am thus able to correlate 
objective molecular changes with subjective states of conscious- 
ness. But I cannot say that the objective changes cause the sub- 
jective states ; first because we have no ground for supposing that 
there is any true antecedence ; and secondly because, even if there 
be such antecedence, objective transformations of energy are, in 
mathematical phraseology, incommensurable with subjective states 
of consciousness. Even granting that there is a strict quantitative 
equivalence — so much brain-energy there, so much consciousness 
here — this equivalence does not seem to be comparable with that 
familiar in physical science. There is no transformation of brain- 
energy into consciousness. Nay rather the transformations of 
energy, in due quantitative proportions, proceed, as we believe, 
quite independently of any consciousness. Hence consciousness is 
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sometimes spoken of as an epi-phenomenon. In any case we stand 
on safer ground when we describe psychical states as the concom- 
itants, not the products, of physical states, and speak of the corre- 
lation of the objective and subjective aspects of experience, not the 
causation of one by the other. Presentative states of consciousness 
are thus directly correlated with certain given modes of objective 
experience. 

It is unnecessary here to trace the steps by which this correla 
tion has been established. It now forms part of the ideal construc- 
tion of psychophysics. But a few more words may be added with 
regard to the doctrine of equivalence. 

In the ideal construction of physical science any event is de- 
scribed in terms of the antecedent conditions of the system within 
which it occurs, and is explained by referring it to the general laws 
which summarise apparently invariable modes of observed se- 
quence. The doctrine of quantitative equivalence, as applicable 
throughout all these sequences, has now become the corner-stone 
of the ideal construction of physics, and has been accepted by the 
natural history sciences in all its entirety. The whole sweep and 
span of evolution extending through long ages, and the sequence 
of molecular changes on which the continuance of the individual 
life of an organism seems to depend, are alike held to be quantita- 
tively enchained with an accuracy beyond our most subtle powers 
of measurement. Psychophysics has long sought to establish an 
equivalence of correlation between objective stimulus and subjec- 
tive sensation. According to the Weber-Fechner formula the stim- 
ulus must increase in geometrical progression in order that the sen- 
sation shall increase in the evenly-graded scale of an arithmetical 
progression. The following series of figures will illustrate the re- 
lation of the one mode of progression to the other in the simplest 
possible manner. 

Geometrical. i. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. 64. 128. etc. 
Arithmetical. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. etc. 

To such progressions are stimulus and sensation said to conform, 
proportional increments in the former giving successively equal 
increments in the latter. The law however seems only to hold 
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good in the optimum mid-region of sensation. Near the threshold 
it gives false or conflicting results, 1 as indeed might be expected 
since any logarithmic curve expressing a geometrical progression 
is asymptotic. We must probably regard the Weber-Fechner for- 
mula as only an approximation towards a satisfactory correlation, 
in qualitative terms, of external stimulus and subjective sensation. 
It can only at present be applied with even an approach to accu- 
racy in a limited part of the field of sensation. Nor do we know for 
certain whether the formula, tentatively expressing the relation be- 
tween stimulus and sensation, expresses also the relation between 
physical excitation and physiological response. Is the Weber- 
Fechner formula primarily physiological and only psychological in 
so far as consciousness is correlated with cortical disturbances in 
the brain? Presumably it is a physiological formula which ex- 
presses a particular mode of the transformation of energy accom- 
panied by a sort of organic friction. Even on this hypothesis we 
do not know what is the precise seat of the organic friction — 
whether in the end-organ, in the nerve-tract, or in the cortical cen- 
tres. But if the formula with which we are dealing is primarily a 
physiological one, however interpreted, then it follows that the 
amount of sensation felt is directly proportional to the amount of 
molecular disturbance in the cortical centre. And this is probably 
the true law of psycho-physiological equivalence. 

It may perhaps be thought that the duly accredited facts of 
observation form but a slender basis for a doctrine of equivalence. 
And yet it is not too much to say that this doctrine forms the 
corner-stone of the ideal construction of that new branch of scien- 
tific investigation known as psycho-physics. If some such quanti- 
tative equivalence do not hold good, not only must the whole 
scheme of psycho-physics crumble into intellectual dust, formless 
and incoherent, but, in attempting to correlate the objective and 



1 As the result of an investigation, nearly ready for publication, I believe that 
the following formula more accurately represents the quantitative relation. The 
stimulus curve which is correlated with evenly-graded sensation is obtained by add- 
ing equal stimulus-increments in steps or stages diminishing in geometrical pro- 
gression. 
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subjective aspects of experience, we must abandon any slight claim 
to precision we may have established ; nay more, we must give up 
all hope of future mathematical exactness. If this indeed be so 
then must psychology pursue its course in quantitative indepen- 
dence of physics and of physiology. But no modern psychologist 
will for one moment admit that it can be so. Such a state of things 
would be so hopelessly irrational that we cannot believe it to be 
probable. 

Reverting now to the distinction, already indicated, between 
the presentative and the re-presentative elements in consciousness, 
it is clear that this carries us little beyond the threshold of psycho- 
logical analysis. Let us proceed to take note of another distinc- 
tion. In any given state of consciousness there is a wide field 
of multifarious and coSperating elements. How numerous these 
elements are we commonly fail to recognise because among them 
all only a few, constituting a more or less harmonious group, oc- 
cupy the focus of our attention. We do not count the many sub- 
conscious and subsidiary elements which constitute the numerical 
majority. Their low intensity keeps them in the background. 
But there they are, — visual objects out of focus, sounds, scents, 
touches, pressures, gentle admonitions from within the body, and 
fluttering ideas hovering round, but just failing to reach the focus 
of attention. The late Professor Clifford tells us that a dignitary 
of the Church once commented on the remarkable psychological 
fact that we are only conscious of one thing at a time ; to which 
Clifford replied he could not agree as to the fact ; what struck him 
most forcibly was that we are conscious of fifty thousand things at 
once and conscious of them in different degrees ! Here then we 
have a" second product of psychological analysis, — the distinction 
between that which occupies the focus of attention and the dimly- 
peopled margin of the field of consciousness. 

We can but briefly indicate some of the products of psycho- 
logical analysis, sufficient only to illustrate our theme. Thus apart 
from presentative and re-presentative sensation-elements, focal or 
marginal, we have a superadded group arising out of a perception 
of the relationships which hold good among the data so provided, 
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relationships which have to be considered in dealing with both the 
objective and the subjective aspects of experience. We have a yet 
further superadded group constituted by those generalised products 
of conception which enter into the fabric of all our ideal construc- 
tions in science, together with those other ideals which are woven 
into the tissue of our art, our ethics, and our religion. All these 
may, nay must, be distinguished in our analysis within the field of 
cognition ; but we should not forget that, as given in the subtle 
synthesis of our experience, they combine and interact in an extra- 
ordinarily complicated system of moving equilibrium. They are 
the products of psychological dissection. We may dissect a rabbit 
and place its brain, its heart, its kidneys, and other viscera in duly 
labelled bottles ; we may cut its spinal cord into thin slices and 
distribute them over microscopic slides ; we may set up its skeleton 
in a glass case. All this we do that we may learn how a living rab- 
bit is constructed and how its several parts co-operate in functional 
activity. But the products of our analysis no longer constitute a 
live and active rabbit. So too we may dissect our experience and 
distribute its elements among the chapters and sections of our psy- 
chological text-books. But the products of our analysis no longer 
constitute living and active experience, wherein all these scattered 
elements combine in fleeting but vivid synthesis. 

Again we may distinguish in our psychology the tones of pleas- 
ure and pain which accompany our cognition or active states, and 
analyse out the visceral contributions to consciousness ; the quick- 
ened heart-beat, the labored breathing, the creepy skin affections, 
the "sinking" below the diaphragm, and all those elements which 
minister so largely to the primary and lower emotional states. We 
may dissect the subtle surroundings of an act of will or the exercise 
of deliberate choice. We may distribute the results in separate 
books of our treatise, and group them under their appropriate head- 
lines. But let us never forget that in experience all these are 
subtly combined, even as form and color and scent are combined 
in yonder rose-bud in the garden. 

And let us not suppose that the psychological analyst is nec- 
essarily forgetful of this synthetic complexity of conscious experi- 
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ence even when he is employing the analytic method with the ut- 
most rigor. Did Newton forget the synthetic complexity of the 
solar system when he formulated his abstract laws of motion? Why 
should we suppose that the psychologist who endeavors to formu- 
late laws of association is forgetful of all that is of scientific validity 
in the doctrine of the apperceptive unity of consciousness? And if 
he have recourse to an analogy, which some find helpful, and speak 
of the combination of psychical elements as the result of a sort of 
mental chemistry, why should he be supposed to run directly coun- 
ter to the analogy, and be scoffed at as though he regarded the 
mental compounds as mere mechanical mixtures? According to 
the analogy, just as oxygen and hydrogen combine to form some- 
thing so different from either as water, so do certain motor sensa- 
tions in the eyes combine with retinal elements to form something 
so different as the externality or out-there-ness of the object of 
vision. In each case the result of synthesis has new properties 
which only experience, there objective and here subjective, can 
disclose. These, from the scientific standpoint, must he frankly 
accepted as the facts of experience. Of course, the metaphysician 
is in neither case content to leave the matter there. He seeks to 
know the manner of origin. He asks what is the cause of the syn- 
thesis. He postulates chemical forces to account for the combina- 
tion of oxygen and hydrogen to form water, and the synthetic ac- 
tivity of the ego to render conceivable the growth and unification 
of subjective experience. But such conceptions, even if we regard 
them as absolutely necessary to enable us to give a rational ac- 
count of the mode of origin of the phenomena, should be excluded 
so long as we are dealing, in terms of scientific interpretation, with 
the modes of sequence which fall under our observation. 

So too with the laws of association. We have nothing what- 
ever to do, in psychology as a science, with their why ox their raison 
d'etre. That must be left to metaphysics. These laws, which need 
not here be recited, formulate in analytic terms certain observed 
facts of consciousness. B and N, for example, are two diverse 
presentative elements which occur in rapid succession ; and they 
become associated in such a manner that the subsequent presenta- 
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tivt: recurrence of B suggests a re-presentation of N. Does any 
psychologist suppose that either B or N is isolated as it is actually 
presented or re-presented in the living and moving complex stream 
of consciousness? Surely not. They are only isolated in our ab- 
stract analytic scheme. The moment we attempt to utilise these 
analytic results in the interpretation of the psychical phenomena of 
experience in its entirety, we are forced to take account of the 
conscious environment by the addition of some qualifying phrase. 
The recurrence of B will suggest, we say, the representative N 
under similar circumstances or under like marginal conditions. 
Logicians express an analogous conception by saying that the con- 
nexions hold good within the same universe of discourse. White 
specks on the swelling sunlit down suggest sheep : on the glancing 
sea suggest yachts. The marginal conditions determine in each 
case the nature of the suggestion, — determine what association 
shall be effective. The word "box" has many associations ; but 
if my friend on board ship tells me he can box the compass, I have 
no doubt as to his meaning. The universe of discourse at once 
decides the point. The laws of association are analytic in their 
nature and may be expressed in broad generalisations ; but they 
only hold good within any given synthesis under the conditions of 
that synthesis. 

And they express in analytic terms brief abstracts of the facts 
of observation. We may attempt — not at present with assured suc- 
cess — to correlate the psychological facts with physiological facts. 
But, supposing our efforts to be successful, that brings us no nearer 
to an explanation of the why of association, which is indeed a meta- 
physical question and one with which the science of psychology, 
qud science, has nothing whatever to do. In the affairs of the 
mind there is even more need of distinguishing clearly the proper 
sphere of metaphysics than there is in the affairs of the body ; for 
psychism is more prevalent among psychologists than is vitalism 
among biologists. This is probably because the training of the 
psychologist has so often been primarily metaphysical, and only 
incidentally, sometimes even very imperfectly, scientific. Remem- 
ber that I do not say this on the ground that in ultimate philosoph- 
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ical synthesis metaphysics must be excluded. Far from urging 
this, I am persuaded that the rational being must either have re- 
course to metaphysical assumptions or give up the problem of the 
universe as insoluble. But I am none the less persuaded that the 
loose commingling of metaphysics with science serves but to darken 
counsel, and that the metaphysical solution of a scientific problem 
is like mending a coat with a patch of good-will. 

Psychology as a science deals with an observed synthesis and 
sequence of states of consciousness. It endeavors to correlate its 
results with an observed biological synthesis and observed physio- 
logical sequences. It employs the term "self" — myself, yourself, 
or another's — as a convenient group-name for a particular observed 
or inferred synthesis ; just as it uses the term "crystal" or "organ- 
ism" for other observed syntheses. It uses the word "mind," in 
a sense analogous to that in which the biologist uses the word 
"life," as a wider group-term under which certain observed or in- 
ferred sequences may be conveniently comprised. Forgive the re- 
iteration of the word "observed." Therein lies the heart and soul 
of science. Inference, for science, is nothing but possible obser- 
vation under more fortunate circumstances, and with extended 
powers. And all the sequences which hold good within, and lead 
up to, any given synthesis should, in psychology as a science, be 
interpreted in terms of scientific causation. What we have to de- 
scribe and to explain by reference to broader generalisations is the 
mode of sequence within the limits of experience in its psychological 
aspect. The laws of association are abstract and analytic general- 
isations of this kind. Apperceptive synthesis should sum up the 
net results of our study in terms of an ideal construction based 
solely upon scientific observation and inference including under 
these terms that special mode of observation we call introspec- 
tion. And the system of psychology we thus elaborate should be 
freed from every metaphysical implication. 

In such a system of psychology the Will as agent has no place. 

This assertion may to many sound as ridiculous as the similar 
contention that in a system of physics as a science Force has no 
place. The two cases are strictly parallel, and the parallelism is 
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not without a meaning. In scientific physics Force as an originat- 
ing cause is out of court because it suggests a manner of origin, 
the discussion of which falls within the province of metaphysics. 
But the word "force" may be used as a convenient term for the 
measure of observed rate of motion or intensity of action. In psy- 
chology as a science Will as an originating cause is, for similar 
reasons, out of court because it too suggests a manner of origin, 
the discussion of which falls within the province of metaphysics. 
But the word "will" might well be used in scientific psychology, 
in a manner analogous to the employment of force by the physicist, 
as a convenient term for a measure of intensity in psycho-physio- 
logical output. But although the cases are in essence strictly par- 
allel the Will is often placed in an anomalous and peculiar position 
as a sort of middle link between the two ends of a physical and 
physiological chain. An entomologist sees a rare beetle and de- 
liberately stoops to secure it for his collection. He interprets this 
in terms first of an objective physical sequence beyond the limits 
of the retina, and then of a physiological sequence in the retina, 
optic nerve, and cortical centres of the brain, the latter being ac- 
companied by certain conscious concomitants interpreted in terms 
of association, apperceptive synthesis, and the rest. Here is in- 
terposed the middle link, a fiat of Will. Whereupon occurs an- 
other physiological sequence, coordinated motor activities, well- 
directed movements of his body and fingers in the objective world, 
and the bagging of the beetle which may start a new train of se- 
quences. Clifford somewhere characterises the absurdity of inter- 
polating psychical links in an objective chain of events in a telling 
and humorous analogy. It is like a train, he says, in which there 
is an engine, tender, and two or three coaches duly linked up at 
one end, and of more coaches with a van at the other end ; the two 
halves being coupled by the sentiments of amity subsisting between 
the stoker and the guard. Not less absurd, from the scientific 
standpoint, is the interpolation of a fiat of Will in the midst of 
either a physical and physiological sequence as interpreted objec- 
tively or of a psychological sequence as interpreted subjectively. 
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We may take it as axiomatic that metaphysical links will never 
hold together the two halves of a scientific train of thought. 

But it will be said that a psychology without any reference to 
voluntary and volitional acts is like a description of the battle of 
Waterloo without any allusion to the Duke of Wellington. The 
analogy to a certain extent begs the question, at any rate for those 
who believe that the essence of history lies in the relationships of 
human wills, and that the teachings of history are rather metaphys- 
ical than scientific. Let it be clearly understood however that it 
is the will as active agent, the place of which in psychology we here 
deny. The distinction between instinctive procedure, which may 
be carried out prior to any guiding experience, and voluntary pro- 
cedure characterised by the augmenting or inhibitory influence of 
higher brain-centres in the light of experience, is a perfectly valid 
and helpful one. Volitional acts may be attributed to the similar 
influence of yet higher centres. Or apart from physiology, we may 
say, broadly, that voluntary action involves simple association in 
the light of experience, while volitional acts involve the play of 
motives in the light of conceptual ideals. But these terms, as used 
in psychology as a science, should be merely descriptive of distin- 
guishable types of antecedence and sequence. Given (a) such and 
such results of experience associated in this way, and given (6) 
such and such stimulation under assignable circumstances, then 
(V) this voluntary action as a matter of fact follows. With perfect 
psychological knowledge we might say : These being the antece- 
dents that as a matter of experience is the sequent result. Or 
again, given such and such a synthesis of concepts and ideals on 
the one hand and such and such motives on the other hand, this is 
the line of conduct which follows in due sequence. That is all 
from the scientific point of view. There is neither room nor need for 
a fiat of will. To drag it in, as an originating cause, in scientific 
psychology, is like encumbering our physics with force as the cause 
of motion. It is out of place — a metaphysical bull in our scientific 
china-shop. 

Have then Force and Will no part to play throughout the 
length and breadth of this wonderful universe? Is that the con- 
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elusion to which the science of our day would fain drive us ? Are we 
just set in the midst of a series of inevitable sequences, determinate 
with nothing to determine them, driven onward with nothing to 
drive them, purposeful without a purpose, rational without reason, 
phenomena without a cause, a riddle to which there is no answer, 
a monstrous puzzle-problem to which it is mere waste of time to 
wish or hope for a solution? That depends entirely on whether we 
are content to accept a scientific interpretation of nature and of 
mind as the be-all and end-all of human endeavor. I am persuaded 
that science ought not to express an opinion for or against any of 
the metaphysical postulates above suggested. They lie beyond its 
special province, — outside the sphere of thought within which its 
opinions are worthy of the most respectful consideration. Science 
has indeed a perfect right to assert that neither Force nor Will nor 
any underlying cause has any place within the ideal constructions 
which it is the business of science to develop. But it has no right 
to restrict all thought within the limits of its formulae. That some 
men of science seek to do so is unfortunately true ; but it is a cause 
of regret to many who value and admire the achievements of science 
within its proper sphere. 

Now, as we have already seen, it is a fundamental assumption 
of metaphysics that there exists a cause of the phenomena which 
we interpret in terms of antecedence and sequence. Let us revert 
to the crystal as the type of characteristically inorganic phenom- 
ena. We allow a solution of sulphur in carbon bisulphide to evap- 
orate. Delicately formed rhombic crystals of sulphur are produced. 
From the strictly scientific point of view this is simply a matter of 
observation. Given certain experimental conditions, which we can 
describe in considerable detail, such crystals are seen to take form. 
From the metaphysical point of view we say that crystalline force 
is the cause of the building of the crystals on the rhombic system. 
Or take the development of a frog from the fertilised ovum. Em- 
bryology describes the complex sequence of changes. Metaphysics 
attributes the facts to the play of vital forces. In neither of these 
cases, however, have we anything but indirect evidence of the va- 
lidity of our metaphysical assumptions. 
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But suppose that the building of the crystal were accompanied 
by consciousness. The supposition is of course extravagantly im- 
probable and is merely made for illustrative purposes. It is a piece 
of scaffolding which we can presently remove when it has served 
its purpose. That fragment of sulphur, we will suppose, has ob- 
jective experience of the growth of its crystalline body and correla- 
tive subjective experience of the sequence of its states of conscious- 
ness. But may it not also feel the Force that is working within it? 
Might it not perchance go so far as to say that this Force was the 
very soul of its crystal life, objective and subjective, the really 
essential existence in and through which it was a crystal — it was 
itself? Pushing its metaphysics a step further, might it not even 
contend that, through differentiation and interaction, under the 
conditions of time and space, its own soul and other souls were 
rendered temporarily distinct from, though in close relation with, 
each other and the all-soul, only to be reunited when carbon bisul- 
phide should have done its final work of dissolution? 

The application of the parable of the crystal needs little eluci- 
dation. We at any rate are conscious and have experience. We 
frame ideal constructions in terms of which we interpret the growth 
and physiological functioning of our body ; we elaborate a system 
of psychology which deals in generalised terms with the subjective 
aspect of our experience. We correlate the results we reach in the 
objective and subjective fields and conclude that consciousness is 
the concomitant of certain objective molecular changes in the cor- 
tical centres of the brain. But do we feel that apart from the se- 
quences of objective and subjective experience we are agents in the 
metaphysical sense — centres of the interplay of causal Forces? 
Although it may find no place in the ideal constructions of science, 
do we find in our own life, regarded as a whole, any basis for the 
belief in Will? Is there, lying behind the phenomena with which 
biology and psychology have to deal, a self or ego, of the existence 
of which we are assured with the assurance of conviction, and to 
the operation of which we can refer the phenomenal sequences? 
In a word, is there beneath the surface of bodily changes and psy- 
chological concomitants an informing spirit — a quickening soul? 
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1 do not answer these questions. My own opinion or even convic- 
tion could have but little weight. But every thoughtful man should 
give them careful and serious consideration, mindful of the fact 
that great thinkers, men of wide culture and piercing insight, men 
freed from the inevitably narrowing influence of specialism, men 
whose commanding intellect has emancipated them from the bond- 
age of tradition, have given no hesitating answer. I do not counsel 
subservience to authority. No man's convictions can stand in the 
place of my own. But modesty, that crowning virtue of the nine- 
teenth century, should at least make us pause before we proclaim 
that our own rush lights have more illuminating power than the 
standard lamps whose rays still shine, unquenched after the lapse 
of centuries. 

Assuming that we feel the Force that courses through our be- 
ing, and that there is, beneath the ripples which constitute the 
phenomena of psychology, a self whose activity is our will, can we 
regard this self as a separate and independent existence? If the 
whole course of history exhibits a stage whereon is enacted a drama 
in which human wills are the characters, the salient feature is, not 
the independence but the interdependence which is throughout 
made manifest. The theatre is this world in which we live. But 
its phenomena are merely stage-properties ; its meaning for history 
is the play of world-force which lies behind. 

And if the essence of history lies in the relations, whether in 
conflict or co-operation, of human wills, so too does the essence of 
theology lie in the relation of each individual will to what a mod- 
ern disciple of Schopenhauer would term the will of the universe. 
Anything like isolation of the individual will is inconceivable. Dif- 
ferential manifestation under the conditions of time and space is all 
that we seem logically bound to predicate. And under the condi- 
tions of this differential manifestation, is it illogical to believe that 
in our own soul we dimly feel what is the true nature of the will of 
the universe? And is it wholly irrational to cherish a hope, a hope 
that men have long cherished in different forms, that when the dif- 
ferentiation is annulled and the phenomenal garments of time and 
space are flung aside, the final reunion may be like the merging of 
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the individual in the social will in a moment of national crisis, the 
self being caught up in a higher synthesis with all gain and no 
loss. 

These are matters, however, beyond our present theme. Start- 
ing with the polarisation of experience into its objective and sub- 
jective aspects we have attempted to indicate how each aspect may 
be dealt with and interpreted through the ideal constructions of 
science in terms of antecedence and sequence ; how the two aspects 
may be correlated ; how force and will should be excluded from 
any rigidly scientific treatment save as measures of rapidity or in- 
tensity of phenomenal change; and how metaphysics may take up 
the task of trying to explain the universe and human life therein 
where science, as here limited, ceases to be applicable, endeavor- 
ing to frame a synthesis of its own on a different plane and with 
other canons of interpretation. 

C. Lloyd Morgan. 
Bristol, England. 



